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should be laid down by a city in a contract for public light-
ing or by a regulating commission in an endeavor to protect
private customers,1 An examination of the rules which are
being issued by public-service commissions throughout the
country will show, however; that steady progress is being
made toward greater definiteness in this matter.

The problem of delivering gas to lamps at proper pressure
Regulating deserves mention. In the matter of pressure gas differs
from water: whereas water pressure decreases with eleva-
tion, gas pressure increases, the estimated increase being
about an inch water column for every two hundred feet of
elevation. In the earlier stages of public lighting; gas was
distributed through the mains to the lamps at a uniform
low pressure; and so it is still to a considerable extent.
One great drawback to this system; however, lies in
the fact that at lamps located in the low-lying parts of
the city the pressure is often inadequate, while in the
higher sections it may be excessive. In either case the light
is unsatisfactory, particularly when the pressure is too little;
but to some extent these faults can be overcome by mechani-
cal contrivances known as pressure regulators. When the
pressure drops below one and one half inches water column,
the light is rarely satisfactory; hence a city that makes
pressure stipulations in its contract should insist upon this
minimum, at least.2 Allowances for a reasonable variation
upward should also be provided for, however; in the case
of manufactured gas a maximum of six or eight inches is

1A sensible discussion of " Service Regulations for Gas," by Professor
R. H. Fernald of the University of Pennsylvania, may be found in Annals
of the American Academy of Political and Soc^al Science, lin 269-277 (May,
1914).

2 Gas pressures are usually expressed in terms of "inches water
column above atmospheric pressure." A pressure of one pound per square
inch is 27 68 inches water column; a single inch water column represents
a pressure of 0.578 ounce per square inch It will be seen, accordingly,
that in low-pressure mains the gas is distributed at pressures which are
only slightly above the normal pressure of the atmosphere. The latter
is 14.696 pounds per square inch; the gas pressure adds only an ounce
or so to this.